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Editorial 

Our correspondents have commented upon the meagreness of the newspaper attention to 
the Annual Meeting of the Library Association. The opportunities which the affair would 
seem to afford for press comment are probably exaggerated by librarians, who quite naturally 
think their matters to be of importance. They are, but they have never been spectacular and 
are not likely to be so, What the modern pressman wants is a Story ; he is not often interested 
in passive matters nowadays, and more than one editor has admitted that he is not concerned 
with what people say but with what they do. We may console ourselves to some extent by 
believing that our quiet work is more enduring than much that is greeted with fanfares. 
Snippets of faéts about high issues of books, parsimony, or believed extravagance, are things 
that do find their way into the small paragraphs of daily papers. These may be good for our 
movement but there is no certainty that they are. The only sure advertisement of a library, 
publicly or otherwise maintained, is the quality of the service it can give. 

* * * * * * 


A pioneer epoch closed with the death of Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe at Torquay 
on May 25 at the age of 72. Many must have thought him much older, not knowing that it was 
persistent ill-health, the result of the long-standing effects of gas and imprisonment at enemy 
hands in the 1914 war, that caused his retirement in- 1945; and most of his last years un- 
fortunately were clouded by increasing illness. Those who knew him from the days when, 
as sub-librarian of University College, London, under Dr. R. W. Chambers, he linked himself 
with the Library Assistants’ Association, recall the simple charm and earnest but unforced 
courtesy of the man. They know he was to succeed Dr. Chambers in 1922, but in the interval 
had come the War which was to have such effeéts on his health. He seldom, if ever, com- 
plained of its hardships and as librarian became even more popular. Seeing the importance of 
University College library, it was a real surprise to his friends when he left in 1926 to take over 
the Central Library for Students, following Henry A. Twort, who was afterwards County 
Librarian of West Sussex. Very small the library was then, but the sequel is one of the library 
romances. The building up of the vast connexions and interrelations of the library, he worked 
at with a religious zeal. Every part of England knew him, at every possible library convention 
he was present, creating friends and opportunities for the development of what, even at the 
beginning, he foresaw might be the keystone of the lending library arch. Few knew the 
sacrifices he made but many were able to appreciate his vision, and most wise librarians 
worked with him. He received academic and other honours and when, his great organization, 
the N.C.L., complete at least in its main principles and practice, he felt compelled to withdraw 
from his librarianship, he received the C.B.E. to mark the nation’s sense of its importance. 
Few librarians have done more for their generation and none has done it with less friction 
or in doing it earned more affection from their fellows. 

* * * * * * 


The completion of the reconstruction of the National Central Library building, after its 
partial destruction by the enemy, was marked by an interesting ceremony on June 20. A 
gathering that crowded the Council Chamber of Chaucer House, presided over by Mr. E. 
Salter Davies, chairman of the Trustees, listened to an address by Lord Elgin who had been 
chairman when, in 1933, King George, accompanied by Queen Mary, had opened the building 
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originally. After nineteen years he was able to show how well the library had carried out its 
founder’s intention and he read a letter from that founder, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, who lives 
now in retirement at Paignton, in which that assertion was supported. The King’s phrase, 
describing the library as “a National university which all may attend and none need ever 
leave,” was repeated. It is of course not literally descriptive as the N.C.L. is not a library 
which one attends to draw books ; the phrase describes the public libraries which, with many 
other libraries, are in union with the N.C.L. Lord Woolton, a trustee of the library, made a 
pleasant speech of thanks, and dedicatory prayers were offered by the Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
An inspection of the library followed. The architect, Mr. F. G. Thomas, F.R.1I.B.A., had 
worked out the plans with much ingenuity and skill. Large stackrooms on ground level, 
conveniently arranged for the emission of books, hold much of the stock ; on the first floor 
are several suites of offices, the board-room, and the clerical and despatch rooms ; but the 
main feature is the reference library, so called, which is not such in the conventional sense, 
as it accommodates not ordinary books but the great union catalogue, bibliographies and 
other catalogues, with table space for “reference” to them which justifies the name of the 
room. In other parts are rooms for the adult class department, the international book centre, 
the South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau and other special library departments, as well as 
committee rooms. It is perhaps less like a library building than any in England, as is natural ; 
the purpose of the N.C.L. is to be the conduit through which books in other libraries are 
exchanged ; its own Stock will never, we think, be on the vast scale. For its own purposes it 
seems admirably adapted and will serve until the much more enlightened age arrives when a 
building of less intricate design, probably on a larger scale, and having none of the dis- 
advantages that an adapted building must have, arises to continue its great services. 
* * * * * * 

The question of fines in public libraries is raised again in the Library Association Record 
(June) by Mr. L. M. Bickerton, his questions and conclusions being based upon an enquiry 
answered by 80 libraries in the S.E. Regional Library System. The increased postage charges, 
which now make a mockery of Rowland Hill, and doubt of the effectiveness of fines at all, 
occasioned this effort. Only one place, Dagenham, we suppose, has no fines ; in the others 
the charges vary from place to place. Most of this our readers know already, but some of the 
arguments are worth a thought, even if they too are not new. Out of the 80 only four have a 
loan period exceeding a fortnight and this may be too short. It probably is ; life is so much 
more crowded than it was a century ago when that rule was made. Few lengthy books can 
be read by a busy person in less than four weeks. The cost of collection more than offsets the 
receipts, is another suggestion. Since such libraries as Birmingham colleét in this way £10,000 
a year, this seems improbable. Further, the reliance on the social conscience for the return of 
books, for some librarians requires more faith in that uncertain factor than most of us possess, 
and the very notion of library assistants giving moral admonishment to defaulters is intolerable. 
Although we ourselves have dealt with this question ad nauseam now and formerly, it still 
needs official re-examination, as Mr. Bickerton suggests, for the cordiality of the relations of 
library and reader is much affected by these fines. 

* * * * * *” 

We are gratified by the bestowal by the Queen of the C.B. upon the Principal Keeper 
of the Printed Books in the Birthday Honours. Mr. C. B. Oldman was one of the first librarians 
on the British Museum Staff fo take, after graduation, the full-time course at the University 
of London School of Librarianship, in the first session of that School’s work. His work for the 
L.A. is known and appreciated, as Chairman of the Assessors, a Senior Examiner and especially 
in the always-valued link which he makes, as also does Mr. F. C. Francis, between our greatest 
library and the Library Association. 

* * * * * * 

A charming small Junior Library was opened at Reading on June 18, when the Mayor 
presided over a pleasant gathering in which there were several local personalities besides the 
Chairman and members of the Libraries Committee, including the “Carnegie” Medallist for 
1951, Miss Cynthia Harnett, and several local and Thameside librarians. The library has 
Honduras mahogany furniture with sycamore insertions, upholstered chairs and is tastefully 
decorated. The opening ceremony was performed by Mr. Berwick Sayers 
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ts The Co-operative Reference Library ; 


By Scort, M.A. (Librarian) 
os Tue Co-operative Reference Library was founded in 1914, in Dublin, on the initiative of the 
ry late Sir Horace Plunkett. It was located at Plunkett House, the headquarters of the Irish 


Agricultural Organization Society, and its purpose was to give Irish co-operators the benefits 


ny 
a of co-operative experience throughout the world, laying particular emphasis on those problems 
x, which beset Irish agriculture at that time. The title and idea of the Library was taken from an 


id American venture, the Legislative Reference Library established in Madison, Wisconsin, by 3 
Charles McCarthy, another Irishman and a friend of Plunkett’s ; this library was founded with 
the object of making available to local legislators the legislative experience of other countries 
he and Sir Horace Plunkett was quick to see the advantages that a similar specialized library 
could bring to the cause of agricultural co-operation in Ireland. His own colleétion of books 
on economic and co-operative subjects formed a nucleus, which grew rapidly. 

he Many important publications were produced by the Co-operative Reterence Library 
during the eleven years that it was housed in Dublin. It produced monthly bulletins on such 


as subjects as “Irish Agriculture and the War,” “The Milk Supply of Dublin,” “Home-spun 
e Industries in Donegal,” etc. ; a quarterly journal entitled “Better Business,” later to become 
re “The Irish Economist” ; and some studies of co-operation in various countries. Nevertheless, 
it although its reputation was increasing, financial support was lacking—it had always been 
a subsidized largely from outside sources, mainly the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust—and 
s- by 1925 it was felt that local support did not warrant its retention in Dublin. : 
Meanwhile, Sir Horace Plunkett had, in 1919, established a trust, the purposes of which i 
may perhaps best be defined by an extract from the Trust Deed : “it has been the main interest ‘ 
- of the Donor’s life to work for rural and social development and being most fully convinced . 
vy ... that the prosperity of the rural community depends not only on greater efficiency in the “, 
‘ methods of farm industry and on the more economic organization of its business, but also on ‘ 
1. the development of a good rural social life . . . and, in particular, desiring that there should be x 
im greater facilities for the systematic study of the principles and methods of agricultural and - 
e industrial co-operation . . .” In 1924, the Horace Plunkett Foundation, as the trustees entitled ‘ 
a it, convened at the Wembley Exhibition a Conference on “Agricultural Co-operation in the : 
h British Empire” which brought together representatives of the leading agricultural organiza- 
n tions and of nearly all the governments concerned. The Conference voted unanimously that 
e “in view of the importance and urgency of reliable information as to the position and progress 
0 of the agricultural co-operative movement in all its branches, there should be established in 
if London a clearing house of such information for the service of the movement primarily 
; throughout the English-speaking world.” The Horace Plunkett Foundation undertook to 
- perform that task. It also agreed to accept responsibility for the upkeep of the Co-operative 
1] Reference Library ; and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, recognizing that the highly 
f specialized library would subserve their rural development policy, defrayed the cost of its 
removal to the Foundation’s office at 10 Doughty Street, London, and also made provision y 
for its maintenance there for three years. Since that time, the Co-operative Reference 
is Library has been inseparably conneéted with the Foundation and has become the indispensable 
tool with which it works. 
. The Library today is indisputably the finest collection of material on agricultural co- 
A operation throughout the world. It consists at present of some 12,000 books as well as a large 
s number of pamphlets in some 20 languages, covering all aspects of the co-operative movement z 
é throughout the world, including agricultural marketing and supply, consumption, credit, 
insurance, health, housing, education, farm mechanization, electricity, stock-breeding, and all the ey 
other multiple activities in which the movement is engaged. It also contains a certain amount of a 
more general background material on economics and agriculture, especially with reference to - 
: Ireland, dating from the time when its funtion was more specifically related to that country ; iz 
. but in recent years it has pursued a policy of increasing specialization, realizing that the field 
r8 of co-operation gives ample scope for any relatively small colle¢tion. It receives 165 periodicals 2 
: from 34 countries, and holds a colleétion of annual reports which includes those of the national i 


societies of many countries. Here it has been necessary to be selective ; no small library could 
attempt to store the reports of all the myriads of individual societies. 
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The classification of the Library is based on a modified form of Dewey ;_ it has evolved 
with the Library and, though not free from theoretical imperfections, has been found to work 
well in practice and to direct attention quickly to related books. The Dewey class 334 has been 
expanded to give the following main divisions: 334 Co-operation: general works, then 
sub-divided by country ; 334.1 Yearbooks and periodicals ; 334.2 Agricultural producers’ 
co-operation ; 334.3 Agricultural organization societies ; 334.4 Social co-operation ; 334.5 
Purchasing co-operatives ; 334.6 Industrial co-operatives ; 334.7 General theory of organiza- 
tion ; 334.8 Banking, credit, rural insurance ; 334.9 History of co-operation. These are further 
sub-divided—for example, 334.4 Social co-operation gives 334.41 Friendly societies ; 334.42 
Education ; 334.43 Housing ; and similarly with further sub-divisions. The U.D.C. colon is 


used to denote aspects of a subject, as 334: 310 Co-operative Statistics, 334: 330.8 Taxation of 


co-operatives, 334 : 340 Co-operative law ; and countries are denoted by the Dewey number 
given in brackets, as 334.42 (42) Co-operative education in England ; 334, 43 (73) Co- operative 
housing in the United States. Similar expansions of the Dewey classes 330 Economics and 
630 Agriculture have been made to suit the specialized needs of the Library. The original 
subject catalogue has been changed to a classified catalogue in recent years, and this has un- 
doubtedly been an improvement. Reports are filed alphabetically by country, but it has been 
found convenient to file colonial reports together under very broad geographical sub-divisions. 
A few of the more ephemeral co-operative periodicals are kept only for two years, but the 
majority are stored, as it is felt that they are not likely to be available in many other libraries. 
Periodicals are indexed and the cards filed in classification order. In general, it has been found 
that the classified part of the catalogue is used most heavily ; obviously, a certain number of 
requests are made tor works of a specified author, but more usually the enquiry is for informa- 
tion on a particular aspect of co-operation or progress in a certain country. 

Book selection presents no very great problem in such a highly specialized library, whose 
aim is as nearly as possible exhaustive coverage. Occasionally an exceptionally expensive 
foreign book may be regretfully excluded ; and it is noc always thought necessary to purchase 
books where the author has no first-hand knowledge of the country of which he is writing. 
Again, works in the more obscure languages will not be purchased unless there is evidence of 
a demand for them, but the Library is always willing to assist any student doing long-term 
research by endeavouring to acquire the necessary material. A great deal of material is given 
free to the Library by organizations which are Associate Members of the Foundation and other 
interested bodies ; books are given for review in the Foundation’s publication, the “Year 
Book of Agricultural Co-operation” ; and many publications come on an exchange basis. 
The Foundation exchanges its Year Book regularly with 38 bodies producing periodicals or 
books on co-operative subjects. Recently, also, it has been found that foreign institutions are 
in many cases very willing to exchange individual publications, and a considerable number of 
books have been received in this manner. Probably abeut two-thirds of the accessions come 
in one or other of these ways, and only the remaining third is purchased in the usual fashion. 

The Library is open without charge both to regular students and more casual enquirers ; 
it also acts as an outlier library for the N.C.L. and is a member of A.S.L.1.B. Many students 
using the Library are sponsored by governments or organizations and their courses of reading 
are supplemented by tours in Britain and abroad arranged by the Foundation. The Colonial 
Office sends newly-appointed Colonial Registrars of co-operative societies and members 
of their Staffs to Study in the Library while in this country. Over the last year, students from 
some 22 countries have made use of the Library. It is hoped that the Library will be increas- 
ingly eathc by Students, in particular those from the “under-developed” countries, whether 
they are specifically concerned with co-operation or not. The Library contains material 
which would certainly be of use to all students of agricultural economics and rural sociology, 
and it is possible that, while studying the problems which other countries have faced, they 
may become equipped to tackle these difficulties as they occur in their own countries. 

The principal publication of the Foundation is the “Year Book of Agricultural Co- 
operation.” This has appeared regularly since 1927 and provides a factual and critical account 
of co-operative development in countries all over the world, written by experts with first- 
hand knowledge. There are also articles on particular aspects of co-operation. It also contains 
a bibliography of recent co-operative publications (a limited number of offprints are made, 
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copies of which would be available free to any interested bodies) and, at frequent intervals, a 
survey of recent co-operative legislation. Other recent publications sponsored by the Founda- 
tion or written by members of the Staff are “‘A Manual of Co-operative Law and Practice,” 
by B. J. Surridge and M. Digby ; “Co-operation; what it means and how it works,” “The 
World Co-operative Movement,” “Horace Plunket; an Anglo-American Irishman” and 
“Agricultural Co-operation in the Commonwealth,” by M. Digby ; and the Report of the 
third Commonwealth Conference on Agricultural Co-operation held at Oxford in 1951. The 
Foundation also undertakes research and corresponds with over 200 bodies in 77 countries. 
Travel. by members of the Staff is used to supplement documentary research, and from time 
to time special enquiries are undertaken, with support from government or other agencies. 
Recent subjects of enquiry have been the co-operative mechanization of the small farm, and 
the credit position of small dairy farmers and market gardeners. In all these activities the 
Library plays an indirect part. 

Co-operation in this country is almost invariably associated by the vast majority with the 
consumer co-operative movement alone ; and although the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment in England had to its credit a turnover of some £62,000,000 in the year 1950-51, yet 
it is dwarfed by the other side of the movement. Yet this is the only country in which this is 
so—the United States has a very strong farmer co-operative movement; agricultural co- 
operation is highly developed on the continent of Europe, especially in the Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands ; and it is very possible that the growing co-operative move- 
ment may prove of great importance in raising the living standards of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa. Even now, it has gone far towards doing so in Ceylon, and the West African 
co-operative movement is expanding rapidly, to mention only two areas. There are few human 
activities which the co-operative principle cannot touch; co-operative maternity units are 
run by the women’s co-operative societies in Nigeria, and the Highlands and Islands Film 
Guild, operating nine rural units showing films to under-populated areas of Scotland which 
would otherwise be without such entertainment, are but two diverse examples of the wide 
possibilities of co-operative action. More generally, co-operative credit can free the agricul- 
turist from debt, co-operative marketing can ensure him the best price for his produce, co- 
operative purchasing can provide him with better implements at lower prices, co-operative 
machinery societies can bring the advantages of mechanization to small farmers who could 
not economically mechanize their individual holdings, co-operative housing and health 
societies can bring about better living standards—these developments are taking place in 
countries all over the world. The Co-operative Reference Library houses the literature of that 
movement, 


The University of California Library at Berkeley 
By Rosert L. CoLiison 


On the mainland opposite San Francisco a new town grew up round the site of a new university, 
In 1866 the town was named Berkeley—after the renowned English bishop—but, in American 
fashion it was, and is, pronounced Birkly. Today the University of California has eight 
campuses scattered over six hundred miles of the State, and there are some thirty-nine thousand 
Students this semester. The Berkeley campus alone has over sixteen thousand students, and 
its library may justly be called the foremost of any on the west coast of the United States. 

From San Francisco the University is clearly visible across the beautiful bay, and the 
campanjle Stands out in front of the tree-clad hills which enclose the mainland. Direétly facing 
the campanile (which is the central point on the campus) is the new wing of the library, and 
behind this is the older building of approximately the same size. Like most California 
buildings, the annexe is constructed of concrete to withstand the frequent earthquake tremors, 
but it is faced with a composition material which gives it the appearance of stone to match 
the granite of the older part. From eight o’clock in the morning until ten in the evening 
during term time, its steps are thronged with students from every part of the world as they 
Stand there smoking and talking between classes or during brief rests from their reading in 
the library. 

The University Library is built round a great Stack nine tiers high and somewhat 
reminiscent—because of the wire netting round the light-well—of an American prison. The 
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building itself has four floors and, since the original building and its new wing are on slightly 
different levels, inclined ramps and small staircases connect the ground floors of the two parts. 
On this floor (which the Americans call the first floor) are the Periodicals Room and two 
undergraduate reading rooms. The Periodicals Room is a large department with many 
reading tables and a counter from which all periodicals are issued—files of some eighteen 
thousand serials are maintained altogether, and the more general of them are housed in a nearby 
Stack. The reading-rooms are, in common with most American universities, completely 
unsupervised, it being assumed that the students will discipline themselves and each other—an 
arrangement. which generally works very well. There are usually no books or shelves in 
these rooms, students bringing their books and work with them from other parts of the 
library. 

On the same floor is the Morrison Library, a large and luxuriously-furnished room which 

- resembles the libraries of the better London clubs. Here an excellent collection of books for 
recreational reading line the walls ; deep armchairs, lounges and small tables, floor lamps and 
paintings, provide the right atmosphere. Studying and note-taking are not allowed in this 
room, and no books are lent for reading outside *< department. 

The floor above is the main part of the libyary. A great hall houses the immense card 
catalogue, an Information Desk, the Loan Desk—connetting directly with the central book 
stack—and the entrance to the general reference library. The use made of catalogues by 
Americans is always astonishing to an Englishman, and the post-war generation of university 
Students is especially adept at using dictionary catalogues and at getting the most out of 
cross-references and added entries. At one end of this hall is the Interlibrary Service 
department which lends and borrows eleven thousand books a year, a figure which is 
constantly increasing as the American reader makes greater use of the incomparable 
bibliographical tools available to him. 

The general reference library is the largest room in the building and is dominated by huge 
windows at each end. One half of the department is devoted to the humanities, and the other 
half to general reference works. It is characteristic of American libraries that much of the 
shelf-space in this room is devoted to long sets of learned journals, for the United States makes 
extensive use of periodical indexes for material supplementing and correcting information in 
book form. 

On this floor also are suites of offices for the University Librarian (Mr. Donald Coney) 
and his assistants, for the librarians controlling the seventeen branch libraries in other parts 
of the campus, and for the general administrative staff. In addition, there are a Map Room, a 
Documents Room (for government publications), another vast reading room, and the 
celebrated Bancroft Library with its special collections of Western Americana and colonial 
American historical material. 

On the next floor there are the Social Sciences Reference Service, the Business Administra- 
tion and Economics Library, the Bureau of International Relations, and the Bureau of Public 
Administration. In a smaller library, these subjects would be included in the main reference 
department, but as the American library grows larger it is an almost universal policy to 
establish these departments separately in charge of specialist librarians. Some duplication is 
necessary, for the general reference service must Still retain the main works in each field for 
general enquiries, but the system usually works smoothly and few readers are in doubt 
concerning the department which may best serve their interests. 

In other parts of the building are a large photographic service, a newspaper room with 
long files and national, local and foreign newspapers (and several microfilm readers), an 
archives department containing materials relating to the University and its history, and a 
Library School—itself worthy of detailed description in another article. And there are 
numerous seminars, carrels, and offices for faculty, graduate and student use, as well as 
a very elegant library of fluted columns and white bookcases devoted to French life and 
literature. 

Add to this the large branch libraries in other parts of the campus which cover such 
subjects as architecture, physics, law, the natural sciences, engineering, astronomy, Chinese 
and Japanese, forestry, and music—among a host of others—and some slight impression may 
be gained of this library of nearly two million volumes which has quietly grown up on the 
Pacific coast, in a country which was sparsely populated until less than one hundred years ago. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 

I was looking over our letters of the past forty years and came across this, from the pen 
of the writer who bequeathed his name to me: for years he has not written in this series : 
“*“A man who spends some years in a library becomes nervy, irritable, finicky, fussy—in short 
he becomes a woman.” My copied note is a little blurred and I am unable at the moment to 
verify this quotation. I am sure it is substantially correct. It seemed a good theme for mid- 
summer and is perhaps silly enough. I am not competent, as he was apparently, to judge the 
appropriateness of his attribution of qualities to women. I doubt it, for many of my women 
colleagues, perhaps the majority of them, have their feet very firmly on the ground. They 
are neither finics nor fussers. There may be others, even today, but when Eratosthenes wrote 
more than thirty years ago women librarians were rare. Since then the whole face of librarian- 
ship has changed, although its fundamentals have not. Even then there was a Steady, if limited, 
infiltration of women into ours as into almost every occupation, and now we have reached the 
position that there is probably no library that has an exclusively male staff. What is there in 
librarianship that produces—or produced—the nerve condition ? Mental specialists did not 
agree for, shortly after his assertion, the medical chief of a famous mental hospital, who had 
had in his care a librarian who survived a nervous breakdown, said that the patient might 
pursue his library work as “it did not involve any mental strain.” He could not know the 
average attitude of council members to libraries and their quite unveiled contempt for 
librarians then, the difficulties of getting enough money for books, the dreadful “salaries,” 
the long hours in rooms far different from the ventilated sa/ons in which we work today, and 
the perennial growls of readers that we never bought a new book. I suppose the answer to 
my question lies in the conditions of which he was ignorant. The conditions now are not 
perfect perhaps, but are so immeasurably better that librarianship has become one of the 
pleasant and—dare | say for women ?—well-paid professions. 

That seemed to me to be worth saying. Another puzzle which is perpetual is 


“WHERE DO OUR READERS COME FROM ?”” 

We send out yearly from home-reading libraries three hundred millions of books and yet 
I have spent hours in several homes where not a single book is visible. It is possible that they 
are in private rooms, in attics or basements ; I hardly think so and, in any case, that would not 
evince a love of books. My wife tells me that she addressed a women’s meeting lately. There 
were two women in it who used the public library, one had used it until her sight gave out, 
but the remainder, who were younger women, had no time to read. How old that evasion is ; 
it always is an evasion; anyone can find time to read if he or she really wants to do so. On 
reflection three hundred million books could be read, at one a week, by less than one-tenth 
of our population. Perhaps it is fortunate that the whole population does not continuously 
use public libraries. Is any ordinary library in England (I won’t go outside) equipped to handle 
twice its present number of readers ? The very question is nonsense, I know, because no 
institution can possibly have a hundred per centum continuous use ; libraries permeate a 
community without being the resort of every individual. 


CONFERENCE ECHOES 

The pages of the Lisrary Wor.p, the Librarian, and the L.A.R. itself, show that the 
recent Conference had one of the worst professional “presses” we can remember ; it had 
little other press at all. Our own joint letter to you was mild in comparison with some of 
the things written. (As an aside, we should apologize for the signing of that letter with your 
name; we cannot explain the slip, but the context, we hope, showed your innocence of it). 
I am sure the future conference committee will benefit by the criticisms even when they ran 
occasionally beyond the courtesy that I suggest is imperative from librarian to librarian. 
Most of the shortcomings can be remedied easily ; the personal ones, i.e. the art of getting 
over a speech, is a matter for quite frank and humble practice ; Nature rarely endows us with 
the requisite voice, pace, pitch and poise ; they can be learned, and all that should be learned 
is clear, concise utterance, not oratory which is either a gift of the gods on the right occasion 
or an awful infliction on the wrong one. I am confident that Winston himself does not orate 
at his own table. The physical ones are also within our compass. It is quite unnecessary to 
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TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS 
by L. HUGH NEWMAN, 


Of the B.B.C. Nature Parliament 


HE transformation of a lowly caterpillar into 
a beautiful winged insect is one of the marvels 
of nature, and the 146 outstanding photographs 
in this new book show both stages of 73 
species. There are also eight colour plates 
drawn by Anthony Moore, and concise notes 
giving a clear picture of the insects’ life his- 
tories, colours and markings, and usual habitat. 
The author, L. Hugh Newman, is well-known 
as the authority on entomology in the B.B.C. 
Nature Parliament, and as the man who runs 
the Butterfly Farm at Bexley, Kent, for supply- 
ing collectors and scientists. 
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Published by 
WARD LOCK 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A GUIDE TO | 
GOVERNMENT | 
LIBRARIES | 


Information about the facilities available for 

borrowing or consulting books in the 

libraries of Government departments. | 
7s. 6d. (7s. 9d.) | 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY | 


What constitutes a good school library, its 
place in education, and how it should be 
run. 
(Education Pamphlet No. 21) 2s. (2s. 14d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


| 
| 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale Offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, or through any 
bookseller. 

| 


JOHN MURRAY 


Summer Titles 


LADY CHARLOTTE 
SCHREIBER 


Extracts from her Journal, 1853-1891 
Edited by her Grandson 


The Earl of Bessborough 
G.C.M.G,. 
“Exceptional as she was among the women 
of the Victorian Age, Lady Charlotte might 
be an incarnation of the Age itself. She 
had all the qualities that made it great: 
buoyancy, patience, enterprise, public spirit, 
curiosity, courage, scholarship, conscien- 
tiousness and intensity of feeling.”—The 
Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


NO GREEN 
x 
PASTURES 
Roi Ottley 
Author of **Black Odyssey.” 
The acute racial problem in South Africa of 
recent months gives this book a topical 
interest. Mr. Ottley tells of the difficulties 
and frustrations that beset the Negro in 
England and in Europe today. 18s. net. 


ANTIQUES 
IN THEIR PERIODS 


Hampden Gordon 
Author of **‘Antiques : The Amateur’s Questions.” 
A panorama of the centuries from the days 
of Shakespeare to George IV shows us our 
silver, furniture and porcelain in the setting 

of the contemporary scene. 
With 31 half-tones. 12s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 
THE COMPLETER 
PROFESSOR 
CHALLENGER 
STORIES 


In One Volume 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The Lost World: The Poison Belt: The 
Land of Mist : The Disintegration Machine: 
When the Earth Screamed. 16s. net. 


MEN LIKE SHADOWS 


Dorothy Charques 
A beautifully detailed and authentic story 
of the Third Crusade. The period is remote, 
but it is a human story of high hopes and 
bitter disappointments. 15s. net. 
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pre-print the papers, as Mr. H. J. Rengert, in his admirable contribution to the June Record, 
suggests ; such pre-printing means that we get the paper twice, for only a genius could speak 
to his paper without practically repeating it. What is necessary is that they should be read 
by a referee sub-committee of the conference committee, for relevance, and the elimination of 
unnecessary detail from the spoken part, and then heard in rehearsal _I am sure that only such 
precautions may prevent the repetition year after year of such complaints as we have heard 


and read. As to the situation and distribution of conference halls and the exhibitions. If we ~* 


are to have all things under one roof, or under adjoining ones, we immediately limit our 
conferences to about a half-dozen towns. This will not do. One of the most valuable services 
a conference does is to bring the light to places not specially library-minded and if we go 
only to the great recreation-assembly towns—to which such a limitation would confine us— 
we lose, and the country loses, one of the benefits the Library Association can render. 


BouRNEMOUTH Books 
The Editor of the Lisrary Worip has shown me a courteous letter from Mr. D. S. 
Young which I hope he will publish. It proves our comment on his most interesting article 
in the May Record to have been profitable in that it drew so useful a supplement. I am unable, 
from sheer ignorance, to assess it. A former Bournemouth librarian did write to me recently 
saying that for years he had treasured a copy of the first edition of Boscombe Chine as “an 
excellent picture of early Bournemouth” and wondered, if he made gift of it, it would be 
treasured in that town. Well, Mr. Young gives the answer. In doing so he raises a local 
collection question of some importance. If we base such a colleétion on literary merit, it will 
be small indeed. Callimachus assures me that the best other novel of early Bournemouth, 
or the site of Bournemouth—the story begins in 1800—indeed the only one, until Hugh 
Walpole gave us a gay picture of an eighteenth century Bournemouth that never existed, is 
Walmsley’s Branksome Dene. Somehow I feel sure that both these books are preserved in the 
local colleétion there and, if I read Mr. Young’s letter aright, all he was doing was to show 
that Bournemouth has a record that is enviable in books that really have literary character. 
There is no quarrel between so excellent and charming a librarian and you and me I am sure ; 
on the contrary —— ! 
New MILLs 
was a name that intrigued me when I came across it in the 7’.L.S. (June 20) ; without reference 
I could not place it on the map until then. It seems to be an outgrowth where new mills 
were eStablished beyond Stockport in the industrial era. It has a population of 9,000; is 
therefore too small to maintain an independent library service, except at a rate cost it would 
perhaps not like to inflict upon itself; but it 7s independent. And it wants a librarian, “a 
chartered librarian,” but cheaply, how could it be otherwise ? for Grade II salary. I suppose, 
were I a youngster, I would “go for” the job and, if I succeeded, would call myself “Chief 
librarian,” attend conferences and be somebody. I wonder if New Mills is in any way integrated 
with the county for library purposes. Its advertisement does not indicate that this sensible 
arrangement exists. Arnold, in Notts., another U.D.C., has Grade III to offer for similar 
qualifications but here there is—or was ; the post is probably filled by the time you get this— 
the almost irresistible attraction of a house, available at 16s. 10d. a week, plus rates and water 
charges. These little towns will always be a library problem. They would have a value for 
the profession if librarians always progressed from small to larger and then to largest libraries, 
if they have the quality required; they do sometimes. It seems hardly likely that, as 
independent units, they can have an effective service. 


SUMMER 
is in full flush as you read this letter. June was not bad although, after our English climate 
tradition, there were dull cool days occasionally ; I hope the remainder months will revive the 
glory of May which lived up to the poetical tradition as it rarely does. We shall soon be 
scattered to the beaches, the mountains and moors, if we are the elders, and some will take 
the finest tonic of all, a run to some favourite across-the-Channel country. For the student 
the exams. are now over for six months, although the results will be suspended for a month 
or so yet. This wait annoys some of us but we have, after all, no whole-time professional 
examiners ; in the professions examinations can only be conducted by leading men and 
women who have also to do a day’s work ; and only those who have had the task of reading 
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The Law of Agency 


By Raphael Powell, M.A., B.C.L.(Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law ; Reader in Law in the 
University of London. A handy reference 
work. 40s. net. 


The Scientific Adventure 


Modern Conveyancing 
Precedents, Practice and Law 
Registered and Unregistered 


By A. V. Risdon, Solicitor, Honours, and 
Cook’s Law Prizeman; assisted by 
Percival Hancock, Solicitor, Honours. 
Provides up-to-date and detailed guidance 
on conveyancing work. Over 1,300 quarto 
pages. £10 10s. net. 


Principles of Administrative 
Law 


By J. A. G. Griffith, LL.M., Lecturer in 
Administrative Law, University of London, 
and H. Street, LL.M., Ph.D., Solicitor of 
the Supreme Court. A comprehensive 
survey of this field of law, providing a 


Essays in the History and 
Philosophy of Science 

By Herbert Dingle, Professor of History 
and Philosophy of Science, University 
College, London. A fascinating and in 


some respects a controversial book. 
Ws net. 


The Engineer’s Approach to 


the Economics of Production 


By John Reid Dick, B.Sc., M. LE.E. A 
book for those engaged in for 
industry, and one which will interest all 
practical engineers. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Theory and Technique of 
Soaring 


By John Kukuski. A useful guide and 
reference handbook for soaring pilots. 
Clearly illustrated. 25s. net. 


H. E. Atkins: Doyen of 
British Chess Champions 


By R. N. Coles. The biography of this 
brilliant British chess master, with fifty of 
his best and most characteristic games, 
fully annotated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Skating with T. D. Richardson 


By T. D. Richardson. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


“Mr. Richardson writes not only as a first- 
class skater, but also as one of those few 
athletes who can both analyse and describe 
the secrets of their skill.”—ViscountT 
TEMPLEWOOD in the Foreword. 


Co-operation Among Animals 
With Human Implications 

By W. C. Allee. Sets out to demonstrate 
that co-operation rather than conflict is a 


predominant principle of social behaviour. 
21s. net. 
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papers at the rate of from ten to fifty a day know how very strenuous, even exhausting, the 
work is if it is fairly, conscientiously, done, as | am convinced is the Library Association’s, 
I have been almost bewildered to learn of the precautions, checks, consultations, assessments 
and reassessments through which the scripts go to ensure that the deal is scrupulously just 
for every candidate. The vacation student has a choice of delightful opportunities. The 
Scottish Summer School of Library Practice is over ; it covered June 28 to July 5 at New- 
battle Abbey ; surely a perfect attraction to the serious Scot. Then, ahead for others, is the 
Birmingham Summer School, the delights and advantages of which all who have experienced 
them are vocal about, which this year covers September 7 to 20 at Chancellor’s Hall; and 
Children’s Librarians have a most promising week-end school at Buxton, September 19 to 20. 
| am always halted in my tracks, as it were, by the generosity of older librarians to their young. 
Here are men whose names are known in the profession sacrificing many valuable hours to 
preparation and several days of their hard-won leisure to speaking for the improvement, 
encouragement and even inspiration, of beginners, for no recompense, or at the best little 
in relation to the work involved. It is probably one of the most attractive manifestations of 
our professional brotherhood. 


You will go down to the sea again and, uncertain as I am Still about holidays, I hope to 
find you on some lonely Devon or Cornish beach where the only readers are ourselves, our 
books anthologies of the briefest things, and the only sounds those of hollow ridges roaring 
into cataracts and the cries of sea parrot and gull. 

Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 

P.S.—The Chairman of the Finance Committee of the L.A. writes to say that the salary 
of the Assistant Editor of the Record, who is also the Publications Officer, is not the £400 of 
which you complained but something better. The allocation of salaries on a distributive basis 
according to the activities which engage their recipients is a feature of the accounts which is 
no doubt necessary but can mislead the uninitiated. I am sure you will be glad to have 
Mr. White’s letter and to learn that you were wrong ! 


> 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of writers on “LevrERS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
— Editor, Tue Lrsrary Worvp. 


of the new branch libraries at Penn, Bushbury, 
Springfields and Bradmore. A new branch 
library operating from Northicote School, 
Bushbury, to cater for the residents on the new | 
| 
| 
| 


Personal News | 


The retirement at the end of last month 
(June) is lately announced of Miss Mary 
Atherton, Wolverhampton Chief Librarian. 

Miss Atherton has been with the Wolver- 
hampton Corporation since 1919, joining the 
library service in that year as assistant in charge 
of the Commercial Library. She came to 
Wolverhampton from Birmingham where for 
two years she had been an assistant in the 
Birmingham Reference Library. 

In 1923 she became Wolverhampton Deputy | 
Librarian which post she held until 1943 when | 
she was appointed Acting Chief Librarian. | 
Her appointment as Chief Librarian followed 
in 1946. She became a Fellow of the Library | 
Association in 1934. 


| 
Bushbury Housing Estates, is shortly to open, 
| while near future developments include a full- 
| time service from a branch library at Whitmore 
| Reans. The service has also been extended to | 
the Old People’s Homes at Bromley House, | 
Claremont and the Poplars. 
The Cultural and Entertainments Com- 
mittee have placed on record their appreciation | 
of the valuable services she has rendered to i 
the Library over a period of many years. i 
At her retirement, occasioned by ill-health, | 
Miss Atherton sees a book stock of nearly 
120,000 serving 900,000 volumes to 30,000 
borrowers annually. | 


Miss Atherton has been intimately connected 
with the considerable expansion of the public 
library service in the town, particularly in the 
post war years, which have seen the opening 


Mr. F. W. Hume, Assistant, Bethnal Green 
Central Public Library, to be Assistant-in- 


Charge, Goldsmith Row Branch Library of 


the Shoreditch Libraries. 


| 

| 

| | 
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Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 


University of Orange Free State 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 
* Natal 
* Nigeria 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


| MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 

| LANGS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britron STREET, 


| CLERKENWELL Roan, E.C.1 
i Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


A STUDY IN SOVIET POLICY 


RUSSIA 
and Her 
Colonies 


BY WALTER KOLARZ 
An exact and exhaustive account of the political 


treatment by the Soviet central government of the 
non-Russian peoples living within the U.S.S.R. 


340 pages, with five maps and Index. 84” X 54” 
Boards 25s net 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


Perhaps it is only a coincidence but there 
have been several cases in the past two years 
of librarians dying suddenly. Most recently, 
the highly respected Borough Librarian of 
Chatham, Mr. Lindsay, aged only 46, collapsed 
and died. 


One wonders whether the strain of modern 
responsibility in high places is fully appre- 
ciated, The higher the promotion the more 
one is paid primarily for the responsibility 
one holds and not the work one does. Yet, a 
Chief Officer is on duty twenty-four hours a 
day since he is held to account for everything 
and anything that happens in his Department, 
whether he knows about it or not. 

It is widely thought that the upper hierarchy 
have an easy time, with an office to themselves, 
tea service and apparently elastic hours. But, 
how many of those who so believe have ever 
stopped to think of the strain involved in seeing 
many different people for different reasons ; 
constant interruptions by telephone both 
internal and external ; the settlement of prob- 
lems of Staff, buildings and finance ; the con- 
Stant preparation of agendas and reports ; 
attendance at many meetings of committees, 
council and outside bodies and last, but not 
least, the reading and signing of a never ending 
flow of memoranda, accounts and general 
correspondence. 

There is no escape for the conscientious 
high office holder. These responsibilities, 
coupled with the complexities of modern life, 
impose a terrific Strain which must take its 
toll eventually. 

It was commonly thought that librarianship 
was an easy life of escape from reality, but is 
it today ? 

What do rou think ? 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


A collection of the monthly issues of 
DERBYSHIRE’S New Books would delight 
the eye because of the superb photographs 
used as cover pieces. June, 1952, issue is no 
exception and the booklet as a whole is in- 
structive to read, a pleasure to handle and a 
source of satisfaction that a public library’s 
Standard of production is so high. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


BURY’S Your Library List, Spring, 1952, is, 
as usual, indicative of good taste and a wide- 
awake public service. 

COVENTRY ’S Librarianship as your Career. 
An introduction intelligently produced, con- 
cise and to the point. 

HOVE’S Your book by the fire. A small 
foldover using the B.B.C. feature as its motif, 
and well done, too ! 

KENSINGTON’S two special reading lists, 
Polish Literature and Italian Literature. The 
cover designs by librarian W. S. Hudson are 
Striking. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, June, 1952. Now 
in an emasculated form, but still outstanding 
for its annotations. 


LINCOLN’S The Month’s New Books, April, 
1952. A small booklet that all who doubt the 
possibilities of typewriter duplication should 
see. 

MANCHESTER’S Patents. A brief guide to 
the Patents collection in the Technical Library, 
with honour given to the staff member res- 
ponsible for compilation. The paper used 
could have been better. 

READING’S New Books, June, 1952. A 
foldover, in dark green on light green, also 
noting the opening of the new Central Junior 
Library. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Bansury.—Borough Librarian, T. W. Muskett. 
Population, 18,917. Rate, 9.94d. Income 
from Rate, £4,670. Total Stock, 20,787. 
Additions, 2,577. Withdrawals, 1,016. 
Total Issues, 246,899. Borrowers, 9,031. 

The Library, which has a history going back well 
over a hundred years, was taken over by the Borough 

Council in 1945. This is its fourth Annual Report and 

covers the period to the end of March this year. When 

compared with the year previous, book circulation 
showed an increase of nearly 5,000. There was a notable 
increase in the number of users of the Reference Library, 
which is the only one of its kind within a radius of 
twenty miles. It is hoped at an early date to be able to 
reduce the discomfort of an overcrowded Lending 

Library, by the ereétion of a single story building at the 

rear of the present premises. The new building will 

also include a separate Reading Room and more 
accommodation for the Museum, and the Staff. The 

Library provided a book seétion in the Local Govern- 

ment Exhibition held during the year. 
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GAINSBOROUGH. — Librarian, Isabella B. 
Thomson, A.L.A. Population, 17,509. 
Income from Rate, £2,878. Total Stock, 
20,235. Additions, 2,621. Withdrawals, 
2,151. Total Issues, 185,887. Borrowers, 
5,409. 

This Report covers the year ending March 31, 
1952, and is a record of a particularly busy year. Book 
issues reached the highest annual total ever recorded, 
and were an increase over the previous year of 13,122. 
The majority of classes of literature showed increased 
use, especially works on travel, history, fine arts and 
fiction. Books issued in the Junior Library returned an 
increase of 3,564. Since the decision to close the Junior 
Library at 6 0’clock instead of 8, issues have continued 
to increase. The Library contributes a supply of maga- 
zines to the reading rooms at Richmond Park, and to 
organize exhibitions there. Five exhibitions were held 
last year and attracted over 6,000 visitors. A scheme 
of co-operation with the Lindsey Education Committee 
whereby 68 rural areas are supplicd with books, has 
been put into operation. 


GLOUCESTER. —City Librarian, P. W. Bennett, 
A.L.A. Population, 67,268. Rate, 6.6d. 
Income from Rate, £12,233. Total Stock, 
95,185. Additions, 6,818. Withdrawals, 
2,561. Total Issues, 457,573. Tickets, 
23,989. 

The year here reviewed closed at the end of Sep- 
tember last, therefore covering the period of the 
Festival of Britain. As if in celebration, book circula- 
tion reached its highest ever total, and amounted to 
16,866 above the aggregate for the previous year. Over 
400 new readers were enrolled. The Junior Library, 
which is in a separate building, celebrated its 13th 
anniversary during the year, and a birthday gift was a 
painting of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” by a member of the 
City Art School. A number of exhibitions were 
arranged in conneétion with the Festival. The urgent 
need for further accommodation Still remains, while the 
question of the provision of branch libraries has been 
further deferred on grounds of economy. 


IsLInGtoN.—Chief Librarian, L. M. Harrod, 
F.L.A. Population, 239,580. Rate, 7.60d. 
Income from Rate, £54,142. Total Stock, 
230,710. Additions, 22,170. Withdrawals, 
20,631. Total Issues, 1,778,536. Tickets, 
118,626. Branches, 4. 

_ The past two years are covered by this Report, but 

figures given above refer to the year ended March 31, 

1951 only. The period under review has been a time of 

preparation for extension of the service, rather than 

of actual achievement. Some improvements in service 
to the public and in routine methods have been in- 
troduced. The most notable aspeét of the work of the 
adult lending libraries has been the increased use made 

of all classes of non-fi€tional works. There was a 

decline in the issue of fiétion, and only one library was 

able to report an increased output during the year. 

The resources of the Reference Library are still in 

constant demand in spite of being housed in the Le€ture 

Hall. Thousands more consultations were made there 

than in the previous year. It has been decided to alter 

the form of the public catalogue. In future this will 


be on cards and not in sheaf binders as heretofore. 
The new Style will be an economy in time and cost, 
A scheme for the interavailability of Readers’ tickets 
with the Hornsey Libraries has been put into operation. 
The Report is illustrated. 


Round the Library World 


Norres AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
Tue outstandingly important post of Librarian 
of the National Library of Scotland will fall 
to be filled upon the retiral of the present 
Librarian, Mr. M. R. Dobie, in July; 1953. 
The post carries an inclusive salary of £1,825 
per annum. 

The Grey Colleétion, formed by Sir George 
Grey, K.C.B., who was Governor of the Cape 
from 1854 to 1861, and now housed in the 
South African Library, comprises about 5,000 
volumes, all of them more or less rare. An 
appraisal of the Early English Printed Books 
in the Collection, by Mr. A. Lionel Isaacs, the 
well known antiquarian bookseller, is pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Qwarterly 
Bulletin of the South African Library, and will be 
of considerable interest and importance to all 
interested in the bibliography of Early English 
Books. 


Originating from a request by the Mexican 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, 
Canning House Library has undertaken to 
compile a bulletin of information concerning 
books, essays and articles published in this 
country on the history of Latin America. In 
this task the Library has been fortunate in 
securing the collaboration of Dr. A. J. Walford. 
The material brought to the notice of the 
Library is colleéted and forwarded to Mexico 
twice yearly. It is available to all in this country 
who are interested in the historical, political and 
economic background of Latin America, with 
the addition of Portugal and Spain. 


The Pilgrim Trust has presented to the 
Bodleian Library a valuable collection of the 
correspondence of Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
and other members of the Coleridge family 
during the years 1773-1874. The Colleétion 
includes a long series of letters to John Keble 
with his replies, letters from Thomas Arnold, 
and many other letters and papers of interest 
and importance. 

The ledgers and more than half a million 
letters belonging to the well-known publishers, 
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Henry Holt & Co., have been presented to 
Princeton University Library. They contain 
important material for literary and biographical 
research, not only on American authors, for 
it was Holt who first published in America 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Hardy and 
many other British and European writers. 


The State University of Moscow is building 
a great new Library on the Lenin Hills, de- 
signed to hold well over a million volumes. 
The main part of the new Library is to be on 
sixteen floors. 


An exhibition at the National Library for the 
Blind, in connection with the celebration of 
the centenary of the invention of Braille, has 
been opened by the Duke of Edinburgh. 


A 21-page supplement to the Se/ected Biblio- 
graphy of Co-operation has been offprinted from 
the “Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation.” 

In his home on one of the steep Stuttgart 
hills Dr. Ernst Kyriss has assembled a unique 
collection of over thirty thousand rubbings of 
bookbindings. Dr. Kyriss, who celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on June 2, has examined 
the mediaeval and renaissance volumes in 
seventy libraries, taking rubbings and notes of 
all important bindings. 


The University and Research Section of the 
Library Association has approved a suggestion 
that its committee should endeavour to 
organize regional groups of the Section, on the 
model of its London Group, which has proved 
such a success. Among several convincing 
reasons for the establishment of such Regional 
Groups is the following : “It is probably true 
to say that many ‘provincial’ members of the 
Section feel that they have little possibility of 
influencing the policy of the Section, owing to 
their being inadequately represented on the 
Section Committee. The question of revising 
the constitution of the Committee came up at 
the last Annual General Meeting but was 
deferred, as it was felt that the creation of 
Regional Groups might lead to direét repre- 
sentation of such groups on the Se¢tion 
Committee. 


No doubt every reference library holds at 
least one edition of Roget’s Thesaurus. Just a 
hundred years ago the first edition of this 
famous work appeared and was greeted by one 


reviewer with the remark that it would never 
prove to be really useful. Since then no fewer 
than eighty editions have been published. 

In future the Bulletin of Oriental Studies 
will contain, in addition to other matter, titles 
of theses on which higher degrees have been 
awarded in British Universities and also titles 
of theses in the last year of preparation for 
presentation in British Universities. The 
Bulletin is being enlarged to include not only 
Near Eastern and Indian Studies but also East 
Asian and Far Eastern Studies. It is not known 
at the moment of writing, how far the listing 
of theses in these fields will be duplicated by 
ASLIB’s publication. 

The latest Report of the Director of 
University Libraries of Stanford University 
draws attention to the need to vitalize a 
University Library every generation. “Re- 
generation” says the Director, “is needed for 
two reasons : first, to recast the library program 
into the changing mold of instruction and 
research and, second, to restore that sense of 
purpose which enables a library to play a 
creative role in the academic program. We 
want a library that is more responsive to 
faculty and student problems and that makes 
a more distinctive contribution towards the 
solution of these problems. We do not want 
a library that merely tends to housekeeping or 
that passively assumes the position of 
handmaid.” That is very sound reasoning and 
many of us may take the advice to heart. 
Indeed, the whole Report of this enormous 
organization (there are about 3,132,000 books, 
MSS., etc., and 45 distiné&t administrative 
units) repays careful study, reading, as it does, 
rather like a _ well-planned text-book on 
re-vitalizing a University Library. 


The oldest and until 1946 the only University 
Library in Cuba, that of the University of 
Havana, founded in 1728, is still relatively 
a small library. It contains nearly 100,000 
volumes, classified by “Dewey”. 


The Festival Council has issued a 32 page 
pamphlet, ““The Story of the Festival of 
Britain, 1951”, copies of which, for historical 
purposes, should be filed in large reference 
libraries. A larger record was originally 


planned but economic stringency and the 
rapid dissolution of the Festival Office made it 
produce anything more 


impracticable to 
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ambitious than the pamphlet. Nevertheless, 
as an historical record, the pamphlet will 
become increasing y important as the years go 
by. It is of some interest to contrast this slender 
record of a major undertaking with the large 
volumes issued for the 1851 Exhibition. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in Dundee finds that the 
case for the foundation of an independent 
University in Dundee has not been established. 
The Commission proposes that the University 
of St. Andrews Library Committee should 
“be charged with developing in Dundee a 
branch of the University Library to serve 
adequately the teaching and research carried 
on in the new college there’’. 


The University Library at Istanbul has begun 
publication of two important new catalogues, 
one of Arabic manuscripts and the other of 
printed books in Arabic. 


Progress has been made on the new exten- 
sion of the Library of Edinburgh University. 
The total Library stock of the University, 
including the Central Medical Library, the 
Reid Music Library and Departmental 
Libraries, is now over 560,000 volumes. 


The new home of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City was inaugurated earlier 
this year at Valle Niza 53, where the new 
buildings offer sufficient space to house a 
variety of departments, including the microfilm 
division and the new bookmobile travelling 
library. The Benjamin Franklin Library, in 
which the books are in English, was the first 
of its kind established in Latin America. 


Mr. M. C. Pottinger, Librarian of the 
Scottish Central Library, has recently returned 
from a three-month visit to U.S.A. on a 
Fulbright Fellowship. The purpose of his 
visit was to Study current and projected 
practices in the field of library co-operation, 
particularly the activities of the Library of 
Congress, and recent developments in the 
Farmington Plan and at the Mid-West Inter- 
library Centre, Chicago. Mr. Pottinger was 
present with Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings at the 
American Library Association’s 75th Anni- 
versary Meeting in Philadelphia, and conveyed 
the congratulations and good wishes of 
Scottish librarians. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 
Howe (Ellic) and Cuitp (John) The Society 
of London Bookbinders, 1780-1951. Sylvan 
Press. 30s. Od. net. 


Mr. Ellic Howe, whose knowledge of the British 
Printing Trade is exceptionally thorough, has worked 
for many years on the history of the London Book- 
binders, obtaining his information from a large number 
of unpublished documents. So onerous was the task 
that he only achieved the purposed work up to 1840 
and it was arranged that Mr. John Child should 
collaborate with him. The result of the collaboration 
has carried on the history praétically up to date and the 
result is an excellent and comprehensive study of the 
subje& which will appeal to all who are interested in 
the achievements of workers in the bookbinding trade. 
Reep (Talbot Baines. JonNnson (A. F.), Ed. 

A History of the Old English Letter 
Foundries. Folding frontis. and_ illus. 
Faber. 4 guineas net. 

The publishers of the new edition of Talbot 
Baines Reed’s History of the Old English Letter Foundries 
are to be sincerely congratulated on the fine volume 
they have produced, and the Editor, Mr. A. F. Johnson, 
who has given many years to the work up to date, is 
entitled to share the honour of giving to all who are 
interested in printing a comprehensive and exhaustive 
account of type-founding. Mr. Johnson points out in 
his scholarly introduétion to this the second edition 
that whereas Reed’s Hiffory was based on thorough 
research and is Still authoritative, some of his faéts 
have become out of date and require amendment. 
Amongst those that may be mentioned are a few minor 
additions and correétions to chapters I and II. Chapter 
III has been altered considerably owing to the new 
facts which have come to light since Reed’s day, more 
especially regarding Continental sources relating to 
type-founding. Chapter VI in the new edition gives a 
clearer and more accurate account of the work of Dr, 
Fell. There are many additions and correétions in the 
later chapters, and appendices of new matter have been 
added. In all, the history has been augmented by some 
sixty years of information since the year 1830, to which 
date Reed limited his researches. The volume is an 
essential addition to all public libraries, as well as to 
everyone interested in the printing arts. 

GENERAL 
BERNHEIMER (Richatd) Wild Men in the 
Middle Ages. A Study in Art, Sentiment 
and Demonology. Harvard University 
Press. $4.00 net. 


In this Study of the inythological figures which 
have been a somewhat negleéted part of mediaeval 
civilisation, the author has approached his work from 
varying aspects, rather than presenting a purely chrono- 
logical exposition. The book is as well documented, 
indexed and arranged as is usual in the American 
university publications. The illustrations are particu- 
larly attra¢tive. 
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Coorer (Gordon) Your Holiday in Spain and 
Portugal. Illus. Alvin Redman. 9s. 6d. net. 
Spain is becoming increasingly popular as a tourist 
country, and from this book it is easy to see why. 
Gordon Cooper is a Strongly individual tourist guide, 
and writes in a pleasant, deceptively lazy manner, yet 
presenting a vast amount of information. The 


illustrations are in most cases adequate, occasionally 
very good indeed. 
Cox (Dorothy M.) Practical Home Needle- 


craftin Pictures. Illus. Odhams. 12s. 6d. net. 

A volume of instruction, ranging from simple 

sewing to the most elaborate embroideries, of value to 
the beginner and expert needlewoman alike. 


Cummins (Geraldine) Dr. E. CE. Somerville. 


A Biography. Frontis. Dakers. 21s. Od. 
net. 
E. GE. Somerville was the leading member of the 


famous literary partnership of Somerville and Ross, 
authors of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. This 
biography tells the story of the literary partnership, 
and paints an intimate portrait of a woman of great 
charm and humour. 


Dicken (E. R. H.) The History of Truncheons. 
Frontis. Illus. Arthur R. Stockwell. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


The history of truncheons has been prattically 
negleéted in the field of research, and the author has 
done good work in making his faéts available for 
colleétors, the Constabulary and many other interested 
readers. 


Ewey (Vincent) A Monk at the Potter’s Wheel. 
Frontis. and illus. Edmund Ward. 22s. 6d. 
net. 

Those fortunate enough to have visited Mt. St. 
Bernard’s Abbey will have been delighted by the 
pottery on sale there, its simplicity and robust quality. 
This book is an account of the establishment of the 
craft within the Abbey, and is written with the same 
simplicity inherent in Fr. Vincent’s pottery. Well 
illustrated and pleasantly produced, the book is worth- 
while both for the craftsman and general reader. 


Exuts (Hamilton) The Beauty of Old Trains. 
Illus., some in colour. Allen & Unwin. 
20s. Od. net. 

The author is a well-known expert on locomotives 
and in his latest work deals with his subje& from the 
aesthetic point of view. The illustrations are excellent 
and many show the distin¢étive colours of the early 
railway companies. 

Fow.er (Gene) Schnozzola: the 
Jimmy Durante. Illus. Hammond. 
net. 

The life of one of the great clowns of modern 
times. The author, as in his Goodnight Sweet Prince, has 
neglected to write a straightforward biography but has 
moved forward and backwards in time in a frenzy of 
anecdotes, all of which are interesting, but do not 
succeed in giving anything like a clear picture of 
Durante. 


Story of 
15s. Od. 


MAsTreRMAN (J. C.) To Teach the Senators 
Wisdom, or An Oxford Guide-Book. Illus. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. Od. net. 

The author, who is Provost of Worcester College, 
has written a ‘‘Proteétive Preface’’ to his work which is 
well worth reading. He then proceeds with his “‘Guide 
Book”’ in a charming and entertaining manner which 
will not only appeal to every lover of the University of 
Oxtord and especially to the so-called ‘Fellows of 
st. Thomas’s College,”” but also to the general reader. 
The book must be read to be thoroughly appreciated. 
The intention of the author, if the reader may take his 
remarks literally, is to interpret Oxford to American 


Senators, but the result will undoubtedly spread 
through a far wider circle of friends. 
Ocrizex (Doré) Scandinavia: Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, Finland and Iceland. The 
World in Colour series. McGraw-Hill. 
30s. Od. net. 

This is a very pleasantly produced travel book, 
informative, genial and illustrated with a seemingly 
incongruous mixture of photographs, water colours, 
and cartoons, yet preserving a delightful unity. English 
publishers of travel books would do well to examine 
this work with care. 

Porr.e (Frederick A.) Ed. Boswell in Holland, 
1763-1764. Illus. Heinemann. 25s. Od. net. 


It was unfortunate perhaps that Boswell’s journal 
which he kept during his stay in Holland was lost and 
has not been recovered. But as this voluminous author 
achieved an extensive correspondence and continued to 
jot down daily memoranda, the present Editor has 
found ample material to prepare a considerable volume 
which will certainly interest a vast number of the 
admirers of the versatile if somewhat egotistical writer 
of the late eighteenth century. The index alone shows 
the variety of the subjeéts dealt with in the letters, 
perhaps most noticeably with those included in 
Boswell’s correspondance with Zélide to which a 
whole chapter is devoted. 

RicumMonp (W. Kenneth) An Apology for 
Education. Alvin Redman. 9s. 6d. net. 

The thesis of this book is that the aims, content and 
values of the English and European traditions of edu- 
cation have derived from the humanist assertion of self- 
determination, and that a spiritual interpretation of life 
is now necessary to prevent intelleétual anarchy. 
Smrrn (Henry) Introduction to Economic 

Organization. Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Brings to light the salient features of world eco- 
nomic history since 1914—no small achievement—on 
which the author is to be congratulated. 

Toomss (Alfred) Raising a Riot. Hammond. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Yet another amusing family chronicle, which the 
American writers do so well. There does seem to be 
a preponderance of families in the U. S.A. which dash 
off into the backwoods on the slightest provocation, 
invariably it would appear, equipped with notebooks 
and a typewriter. However, the results are often funny, 
and in this book Alfred Toombs has succeeded in 
presenting a delightfully zany atmosphere in_ his 
descriptions of his efforts to run a house, a family, a 
farmyard, single-handed. 
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FICTION 


Creasey (John) Hunt the Toff. Evans. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

The Toff, in this the 26th book of his adventures, 
gets deeply involved in a murder case, trying to shield 
a girl from crime. How it works out will intrigue all 
readers. 


Danvers (Pete) Rancher’s Gold. Hammond. 
7s. 6d. net. 


\ Western full of the usual troubles and excite- 
ments of ranch life, Lynch-law comes to life in Caneville 
but at last right triumphs over might. 


Napier (Ruth) The Way Back. Hammond. 
9s. Od. net. 

When things went wrong with Alan Burden whose 
Cornish Farm was not a paying concern, his wife Celia 
became discontented. Then her brother-in-law arrived 
and complications ensued. In the end the problem is 
solved. 

O’Brine (Manning) Corpse to Cairo. 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 

The first words of this intricate deteétive story 
till the reader with curiosity. The excitement never 
lets up and the thrills last to the end on page 223. A 
very “racy” novel. 

QuINLAN (Evelyn) The House by the Harbour. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ubrey is intended for the law, but dislikes it in- 
tensely. Getting amongst a theatrical crowd, he breaks 
loose and changes his profession. Through ups and 
downs he suffers from depression, but in the end the 
sun shines on him and he cheers up. 


VinreR (Mary) Akin to Love. Jenkins. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tony Brocklehurst posed as a cynic and became 
involved in many Strange events. It was a woman 
called Martha who disentangles the complications and 
in the end all is well arranged. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Wotrr (Lee) New Handbook of Freshwater 


Fishing. Illus. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951. 
24s. Od. net. 

Contains in:portant developments, especially on 
spinning tackle, flies and fly-tying, lake-lore and many 
other aspects of the subject. Tells the sportsman every- 
thing he needs to know on the subjeét. 


JUNIOR 
THe AvurosioGrarHy of Frank Richards. 
Frontis. Skilton. 10s. 6d. net. 


The creator of Billy Bunter, that most famous of 
all fat schoolboys, here tells the story of his phenomenal 
career. At the height of his career Frank Richards was 
writing a million and a half words a year, and though 
now approaching cighty, he still continues to write. 
It is interesting to note that the short sentence style of 
writing, so much an essential feature of the best Magnet 
and Gem &tories, is very apparent here. Neither does 


| 


the author seem to be able to get away from the happy 
facetiousness, the would-be learned quotations, and 
the general air of light-hearted tolerance, which made 
Harry Wharton & Co. such unique companions. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 


Auntsept (Valter) and others. Biblioteksproblem. 
Stockholm, 1952.—Jenxrns (William Sumner) Ed. A 
Guide to the Microfilm Colleétion of Early State 
Records. The Library of Congress. $3.00 net.—JoHN 
Lrsrary. Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2. 
Manchester. March, 1952.—Lrsrary oF CONGRESS. 
Departmental and Divisional Manuals. No. 19. Dis- 
bursing Office. 1951.—Lisrary or ConGress. Depart- 
mental and Divisional Manuals. No. 20. Order 
Division. 1952.—Lrprary or ConGress. Selec List of 
Unlocated Research Books. No. 15.—Lriprary oF 
Concress. Southern Asia Publications in Western 
Languages. A Quarterly Accessions List. Vol. 1. No. 
1. Jan.; 1952.—Liprary or ConGress. Subject 
Headings. A_ Praétical Guide. 1951.—Reaper’s 
Guipe. Fishing and Angling. Series 16. Library 
Association. 6d. net.—ScHoot Liprary AssociATION. 
The School Librarian. The Official Organ of the School 
Library Association. March, 1952. Toronto Pus.ic 
Lrprary Boarp. Reading in Toronto. 1951. The 68th 
annual report of the Toronto Public Library Board. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Burrorp (Eleanor) Dear Delusion. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. 
net.—Copurn (Walt) Pardners of the Dim Trails. 
Hammond. 7s. 6d. net.—Jones (H. Trevor) Birds and 
Wild Animals, including Marine Mammals. Illus. 
Warne. 6s. 6d. net.—Jones (H. Trevor) Inseéts and 
Spiders. Illus. Nature Field Series 3. Warne. 6s. 9d. 
net.—Jones (H. Trevor) Shore Life : Fish, Clouds and 
Weather. Illus. Nature Field Series 4. Warne. 6s. 6d. 
net.—Jones (H. Trevor) Wild Flowers, Grasses, Ferns, 
Fungi, Trees. Illus. Nature Field Series 1. Warne. 
6s.6d. net—NationaL News-Lerrer. The Nature of 
Soviet Propaganda; Russia and the World; The 
Safety of the State. K-H Services Ltd. 1s. 6d. each 
net.—Newsy Hat: an illustrated survey of the 
Yorkshire home of the Compton family. English Life 
Publications. Illus. 2s. 6d. net.—SeaGer (Donald) 
Marionettes. The How To Do It Series, No. 43. 
Frontis. Illus. Studio. 21s. Od. net.—Stern (G. B.) 
The Donkey Shoe. Collins. 10s. 6d. net. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THE Liprary Wor.p.” 

May 27th, 1952 
Dear Sir, ' 

I am grateful to “Callimachus” for his kindly 
reference to my article on the Literary Asso- 
ciations of Bournemouth, which appeared in 
the April issue of the Library Association 
Record. It. would be ungracious of me to 
begrudge him the satisfaction of displaying his 
knowledge of this subject by pointing out 
“one or two omissions.” There are of course 
very many. It would be impossible to mention 
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every writer associated with Bournemouth in 
the space of a short article, unless one were 
content to make it a mere catalogue of names. 
Some selection is essential and my article 
merely attempted to show some slight re- 
flection of the English literary scene against 
the background of the town’s: origin and 
growth. It was, therefore, the better-known 
names that figured in the earlier part of my 
Story and, when we reached modern times, the 
names of those writers whose connections 
with the town were most intimate, were chosen 
as representative of their respective types. 
Neither Colonel Walmsley’s “Branksome 
Dene” nor Mrs. Emma Marshall’s “Boscombe 
Chine” seemed to me to have either sufficient 
literary merit or local interest to justify their 
inclusion. 

It is true that I could have mentioned 
Cunningham Geikie, who lived in Bourne- 
mouth from 1890 until his death in 1906. But 
Alfred Russel Wallace, though local, was not 
a resident of Bournemouth, but of Parkstone 
and Broadstone, both in Dorset, and although I| 
leapt into my subject from an outside-the- 
borough vantage point, | afterwards kept 
faithfully to my topographical limitation. The 
Borough of Poole has its own literary asso- 
ciations which, besides Dr. Wallace, would in- 
clude such well-known popular writers as 
“Rita” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), Mary 
Butts and Myrtle Johnston. 


As tor Sir Dan Godfrey, I am unrepentant. 
In spite of his valuable “Memories of Music” 
his sphere is not the literary one and he stands 
in this respect in a somewhat similar position 
to the late Dr. J. D. Jones, world famous 
preacher and a Bournemouth Minister for 
forty years, during practically the whole of 
which time he was a member of the Libraries 
Committee. Dr. Jones was the author of 
many books, including a volume of remin- 
iscences, but it is not as an author that he is 
generally regarded and the emphasis in the 
latter part of my article was on professional 
writers or those whose work was in the field of 
imaginative literature. 


May | now mention a few more of the 
names which could have been, but were not, 
included ? 

Sir Walter Besant and James Rice, for their 
novel, “The Seamy Side” (1881), in which 
Bournemouth is featured; Sir Hubert Parry, 
the great composer, who wrote on music and 
who was born in Bournemouth in 1848; 
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George Barnett Smith, author of the first 
comprehensive history of Parliament (1892) ; 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, a novelist of the 
mid-Victorian era; Aubrey Beardsley, whose 
work was closely connected with literature and 
who became a Catholic in Bournemouth in 
1897; Margaret Scott Haycroft, a once well- 
known writer for children; Sir William 
Ramsay, the Pauline scholar, who lived in 
Bournemouth for some years until his death ; 
Vladimir Tcherkofl, literary executor of 
Tolstoy, and head of a Russian colony at 
Tuckton, Bournemouth; Brig.-Gen. H. H. 
Austin, author of books on African travel ; 
Mrs. Arthur Bell who, as Nancy D’Anvers, 
wrote on art and also wrote a book of local 
history entitled “From Harbour to Harbour” ; 
Richard Whiteing, Horace Newte, Sydney 
Horler, Gilbert Collins and Herbert Adams, 
all of whom at some time resided in Bourne- 
mouth; Arthur-Cempten-Rickett, professor 
of literature; Gertrude Ford, whose poetry 
earned her a Civil List pension; Wilfrid 
Omer-Cooper, a young Bournemouth 
naturalist, who was killed at Thiepval in 1916, 
and whose collected writings appeared in a 
single volume the following year; Selwyn 
Gurney Champion, collector of wayside say- 
ings ; Thomas Rohan, who gave H. A. Vachell 
the idea of “Quinney” and himself wrote 
books on antiques ; Professor John Cameron, 
author of “The Skeleton of British Neolithic 
Man”; Kerrison Preston, art critic and con- 
noisseur, and authority on William Blake, who 
has been a member of the Bournemouth 
Libraries Committee for many years ; the late 
Duncan Coomer, historian of Nonconformity 
and also a sometime member of the Libraries 
Committee ; and, among contemporary ex- 
ponents of popular fiction, Kathleen Noakes 
(Mrs. Churcher), Vincent Hill (a practising 
optician), E. W. Marshall Harvey (a practising 
lawyer); and, to add another professional 
man who is also an author, there is Edward 
Sampson, whose devotion to dentistry has 
led him to literary adventures in ““Toothsome 
Essays” and “The Immortal Tooth.” 


I hope no one will imagine that this 
addendum is complete. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. S. Younc, 
Borough Librarian. 
Bournemouth Municipal Libraries, 


Central Library, 
Bournemouth. 
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